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BERNARD PALISSY AND HIS WARE. 




RUSTIC FLASK. 



IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 



There is no one at 
all familiar with the 
"history of pottery, or 
indeed, we may almost 
say, with history itself, 
who has not heard 
of the hardships and 
struggles of the in- 
domitable Frenchman 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who gave his 
name to the familiar 
earthenware in the 
form of green dishes, 
bristling all over with 
contorted eels, snakes, 
and reptiles, cray-fish 
and shells. To em- 
ploy such pieces for 
domestic use — and 
some imitations are 
actually sold to day 
for the purpose — is, of course, an offence against reason 
and. taste. It is hardly necessary to say that Palissy 
never intended that they should be so employed, but 
rather, as Labarte observes, to adorn the " dressoirs " 
of the time, which were filled with vessels for show in 
the houses of the rich. They are the result.of ingenu- 
ity ; and as objects of caprice, they find a proper place 
in a cabinet of curiosities. 

Palissy was born about 1510 ; the son of a poor ar- 
tisan, he received only such scanty education as was 
given in those days to a common workman. While 
engaged as a glazier, which occupation comprised 
the preparation, the arrangement of glass windows, 
and the painting upon glass, he found time to teach 
himself geometry, drawing, and modelling, and even 
to study the masters of the great Italian school. Even 
then he felt the instincts of the 
artist. Having made himself 
master of his craft as a workman 
in glass, he travelled and studied 
natural history and chemistry. A 
few years after his marriage in 
1539 he saw a cup of enamelled 
pottery, and it struck him that if 
he could discover the composition 
of the enamel he would raise the 
art of pottery to an eminence 
hitherto unknown and secure his 
own fortune. He knew nothing 
of the process or of the materials, 
but he made experiment after ex- 
periment, and spent all his money 
in useless attempts. He has de- 
scribed, in his own book, his 
labors, his trials, and disappoint- 
ments. He would not yield to 
the complaints of his wife or the 
arguments of friends ; once, when 
no more money could be borrowed, 
he burned the tables and boards 
of his house for fuel to supply his 
furnace. Many were the hard- 
ships he endured after this. With- 
out money and without the sym- 
pathy any longer of his friends, 
who considered him a madman, 
he continued his seemingly hope- 
less experiments. At length he 
was successful. After sixteen 
years' labor, he gained his end, 
and called himself Potter. He had 
discovered the secret of the enamel, 
and his productions eventually ob- 
tained him wealth and fame. He died in the Bastille, 
however, where he was imprisoned on account of his 
aggressive position as a Protestant. But for the influ- 



ence of powerful political friends, he would have been 
put to death long before. 
The faience of Palissy is characterized by a peculiar 
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PALISSY JUG. 



IN THE BARON GUSTAVE DE ROTHSCHILD 
COLLECTION. 



STATUE OF BERNARD PALISSY. BY BARRIAS. 

style and many peculiar qualities. It is not decorated 
with flat painting. His figures and his ornaments 
are all executed in colored relief. The back of his 




PALISSY EWER TRAY. 

IN THE FILLON COLLECTION. 

pieces is never of a uniform color, but mottled with 
blue, yellow, and brown. The natural objects which 
he modelled are very true in form and color ; he placed 



upon his dishes fish, reptiles, and plants, carefully 
formed from living specimens, and with such success 
that Buffon spoke of him as " so great a naturalist as 
nature only can 
produce." Some- 
times his fossil 
shells are so cor- 
rect their species 
can be recognized. 
These objects are 
known to collect- 
ors as " rustic 
pieces," the name 
he himself gave 
them. He made 
also vases with 
elaborate decora- 
tions, salt-cellars, 
inkstands, dishes, 
ewers and statu- 
ettes. It must be 
said that some 
doubt exists as to 
the statuettes ; 

and the famous "Nurse" and' the "Girl with the 
Puppies" are possibly by some other hand. The cos- 
tumes seem to be a little later than Palissy's time. 

Palissy had many imitators during his life. While 
he worked in his obscure shop, unknown, miserable, 
and persecuted, other potters employed with success 
the tin or lead glaze to coat faiences in relief ; Nor- 
mandy in particular placed upon her wooden gables 
spikes (e"pis) whose elegant form and well-applied col- 
ors relieved a picturesque architecture. In Calvados, 
at Manerbeand at Pre*-D'Ange especially, the faiences 
in relief attained a degree of excellence approaching the 
productions of Palissy. The latter appears never to 
have signed his works, as indeed he had no occasion to 
do ; for as an inventor he naturally did not imagine the 
necessity of distinguishing them from analogous pro- 
ductions of which he had never 
heard. 

Imitations of his works were 
made even more freely after his 
death ; those attempted in modern 
days can rarely be mistaken for 
the true ware : they are over- 
loaded with ornament. Even un- 
der his immediate successors, 
some perhaps who had worked 
under him, the art greatly deterio- 
rated. The talent and the taste 
of the inventor disappeared, and 
we have monotonous repetitions. 
The care displayed in the manu- 
facture of the true pieces, the 
sharpness of the relief decora- 
tions, the purity of the tint, and 
the brilliancy of the enamel colors, 
are tests by which they may - be 
distinguished from later produc- 
tions of the same kind. Very large 
collections of Palissy ware and 
admirable examples are in the 
Paris museums and at Sevres ; 
there are good specimens also in 
the British Museum and at South 
Kensington. Very few genuine 
pieces of Palissy ware are to be 
found outside of national collec- 
tions. At the Pourtales sale in 
1865, a reptile dish sold for ,£28, 
a recumbent female for ^112, 
another dish ^40, and a square 
salt-cellar for £ 202. At the Bernal 
sale, a small dish, 12 inches in 
diameter, with a lizard in the cen- 
tre, sold for £ 162. All these pieces, if offered for sale 
now, doubtless would bring even higher prices. 

The Spitzer collection includes a number of remark- 
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able specimens of the " rustic pieces," varying in form 
from oval basins of different sizes to round flat plates. 
These plates or trays, which are very rare, have in the 
centre a circular hollow formed by a coiled serpent and 
designed to receive the base of one of those beautiful 
ewers with graceful handles and exquisite decorations 
of ferns and laurel on the sides and shells at the base, 
which are doubtless the most perfect of 
Palissy's works. M. Spitzer long pos- 
sessed one of these rare ewers, a marvel 
of beautiful form and coloring, and at 
last, by one of those strokes of good 
fortune which sometimes befall collectors, 
he secured, at a sale in London, the oval 
tray made to accompany it. Another 
specimen of this class of Palissy's work 
in the Spitzer collection is a hunting flask, 
shown in our initial illustration, com- 
pletely covered with various shells and 
bearing on each side a coiled viper. Still 
another example is a rustic fountain, a 
sort of model of the charming grottoes 
which Palissy executed for his distin- 
guished patrons. 

M. B. Fillon is another Parisian who 
has been fortunate in securing fine ex- 
amples of Palissy ware. The tray illus- 
trated herewith is a very interesting 
specimen, and with the beautiful exam- 
ples we give from the Spitzer, Gasnault, 
and Rothschild collections shows the 
versatility of the great potter's genius. 
After all, though, it will be by his " rus- 
tic pieces" that he will remain most 
famous. M. Fjllon, who has studied the 
career of Palissy with all the enthusiasm 
of a connoisseur, believes that the idea 
of the rustic pottery was suggested to 
Palissy by a book which had in its time a 
great reputation, called the " Songe de 
Polyphile. " It certainly contains passages 
which would seem to foreshadow the 
compositions of the master. " The pave- 
ment of the ground underneath the water 
was of mosaic -composed of little, fine 
stones in which were shown all sorts of 
fishes. The water was so clear that in 
looking at it you would judge these fish 
to move and wriggle along the edge 
where they were portrayed to the life, viz., carp, pike, 
eels, tench, lampreys, shad, perch, turbots, soles, 
rays, trout, salmon, mullet, plaice, cray-fish, and an 
infinity of others, which appeared to stir at the move- 
ment of the water, so nearly it approached the work of 
nature. Then there was a little space, and afterward 



moulded after nature." These are just the grottoes 
that Palissy desired to scatter in the picturesque gar- 
dens of his dreams, those grottoes which he executed at 
the Chateau of Ecouen for the Constable de Montmor- 
ency, and at the Tuileries for the French Queen Mother. 
Our portrait of the great potter is from the admirable 
statue by Barrias, exhibited at the Paris Salon, last 





PALISSY BASIN IN POLYCHROME ENAMEL. 

IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 

year. It is now well known in this country by the 
bronze reproductions, one of which has long been a 
familiar object in the show window of a New York 
dealer in Union Square. The marked features in the 
character of the great sixteenth century potter — his 
patience, his confidence, his serene dignity, his love 
of nature — are all most happily expressed or 
subtly indicated in this statue and its fitly chosen 
accessories. 



ETCHING ON POTTERY OR PORCELAIN. 



PALISSY OPEN-WORK CUP. 

IN THE GASNAULT COLLECTION. 

another curtain of leaves and flowers, more pretty than 
the first, diversified by all sorts of colors, and by all 
manner of beasts, plants, herbs, and flowers. A vine 
filled the whole concavity of the vault with beautiful 
knots and twisted branches, leaves and grapes, among 
which were placed little children as if to gather them, 
and birds flying round, with lizards and small snakes 



I. 
The application of the copper etching pro- 
cess, by needle^ and acid, to china or earthenware 
has been attempted with great success by the 
Mintons in England. In the Paris Exhibition of 
1878 some beautiful examples of this mode of 
decoration were shown. These plates were 
etched, and the lines of the etching were filled 
in, some with gold and others with color. We 
see no reason why amateurs should not try their 
hands at this simple and effective mode of ce- 
ramic decoration. The treatment, of course, 
should be bold. A writer in The Journal of 
Decorative Art, from which we condense the fol- 
lowing directions, claims to " have succeeded 
in etching copies of Raphael's ' Virgin and Child ' 
and ' St. John ' in almost fac-simile of the lines 
of the engraving," but adds, we are glad to 
notice : " We do not recommend this sort of 
work, it being too fine and too elaborate for the 
purpose. We would advise the student to practise with 
good bold outlines, and just a sufficient amount of lines 
to give the necessary detail with clearness and decision, 
although if the body of the china is sufficiently hard, 
very fine cross-etching may be executed if necessary." 

The following caution concerning the selection of 
suitable ware for etching upon should not be disre- 



garded :" We have found that the common white 
glazed tile is not, as a rule, of the same body or con- 
sistency throughout, but that there are parts in it 
which are unbaked, or soft and powdery, somewhat 
similar to the small balls of flour we sometimes find in 
imperfectly baked bread. These unbaked parts will, 
when the acid has eaten through the glaze, be eaten 
into holes before the other parts of the 
lines are bitten deep enough, and thus 
the labor will have been in vain. So 
it will be necessary to be careful in 
choosing the tiles, etc., before putting 
the labor on them — some makers turn 
out better worked or kneaded clay than 
others. The glazings of earthenware 
differ in their composition, some having 
a soft and others a hard glaze. The soft 
glazes are more quickly operated upon 
by the acid, and may be hardened after- 
ward by firing a second time." 

Tinted glazes may also be used, and 
thus varied and beautiful effects pro- 
duced. A semi-transparent colored glaze 
spread upon a white body, either on the 
whole or part of the tile* or other article, 
may be so worked that the background is 
eaten away, leaving the figure or orna- 
ment of different colors, and the back- 
grounds may then be left the dead while 
produced by the acid, or may be colored. 
It will be seen that with the sharp clear 
etched lines filled in a suitable color on 
the pure white, or tinted glaze, in con- 
trast with the semi-rough dead colored 
background, very artistic effects may be 
obtained. 

In etching upon china or earthenware 
by means of powerful acids, great care is 
requisite in the mixing and laying on of 
the grounds, so as to enable them to 
resist effectually the action of the acid. 
There are several mixtures used for mak- 
ing etching grounds, and in this, as in 
everything else, each artist has some 
specialty which he thinks better than any 
other. It may be borne in mind that the 
process about to be described can also 
be used for etching on glass. 

The essential qualities of a good ground 
are : First, a complete and perfect resistance to the 
action of the acid. Second, a perfectly smooth and 
level surface, totally free from grit, dust, or other for- 
eign substance — this is essential, for if there be specks 
of dirt or grit mixed with the ground, the acid will 
quickly eat or destroy them, and then it eats away the 
china, making holes in places where they are not 




PALISSY VIOLET PLATEAU. 

IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 

wanted, thus spoiling the work. Third, a good etch- 
ing ground should be firm, so as to allow the tracings 
to be made upon it, yet not brittle, but sufficiently soft 
to be easily removed by a scraper or needle-point. 
Fourth, the ground should be easily removed and re- 
applied. An effective ground may be made of Bruns- 
wick black and white wax in the proportion of five 
parts of wax to two of Brunswick black. 



